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they established schools, colleges and universities in such numbers and with such
enthusiasm that they overtook their former mentors, often to their remark and
sometimes to their scandal.
One major reason for this development has to do with the character of political
and economic democracy in America, nicely described by R. R. Palmer as the paradox
of American attitudes toward the French Revolution.2 In the mid-eighteenth century
ordinary Americans already had more equality and liberty than their counterpart
Frenchmen or Englishmen, less subordination to a strong central government, no
all-embracing feudal obligations, and a less well-developed commercial, urban eco-
nomy. So whereas the radical "democrats" of the revolutions in France, Switzerland,
and Holland sought to build a strong centralized government that could serve their
middle-class, professional, or \vorking-class interests by removing the aristocratic
landowners from the seats of power, the "democrats" or "republicans" in America
were themselves the landowners and farmers of the west and south and the working-
men of the eastern cities. They were traditionalists in their belief in agrarian self-
sufficiency and in local government as guarantors of liberty; they were suspicious of
unitary central governments and closed corporations as instruments of special privi-
lege. Republicans, with Jefferson as the prototype, were, however, modemizers in
their adherence to democratic participation in the political process, to equalitarianism
in the social process, and to faith in the efficacy of secular, scientific, professional, and
practical knowledge in the educational process.
By contrast, the Federalists in America, who were mostly anti-French and
antidemocratic, were likely to be in favor of economic and national development as a
benefit to the business and commercial interests of the cities. They were ready for the
social change that could be achieved by a strong central government as it promoted
banking credit, urbanization, trade, and sound money. In other words, with Hamilton
as the prototype, they were ready to speed modernization under stimulus from a
powerful central government, as were the democrats of France, but they were likely to
be conservative with respect to maintaining established religion and aristocratic rule by
the favored classes. They were also likely to favor scientific and professional knowl-
edge as the means of training those best fit to rule.
The significant thing is that in America both the Republicans (and the Demo-
crats who succeeded them) and the Federalists (and the Whigs who succeeded them) in
large part came to agree that popular, practical education was a good thing for them
and for American society.3 There were, of course, exceptions on both sides and there
were regional differences, but the net result of the century between 1750 and 1850
was an accumulating belief in the value of widespread public education, a belief that
stemmed from the most radical theorists among the Democrats on the left to the
conservative spokesmen among the Whigs on the right. The redeeming faith in the
social powrer of massive educational endeavor was nowhere more strikingly evident,
2 R. R. Palmer, Vie Age of the Democratic Revolution; a Political History of Europe and A merica,
1760-1800, vol. 2, Tlie Struggle, Princeton University Press, Princeton, N.J., 1964, pp. 26-27, and
chap. 16.
3For an illuminating discussion of this process, see Rush Welter, Popular Education and Demo-
cratic TJiought in America, Columbia University Press, New York, 1962, Parts I *nd II.